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1 California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- stitutional because they violated constitutional clauses 


braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Rhode Island, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 

2 California, Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Texas, West Virginia. 
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providing for equality and uniformity in taxation. A law 
passed in California was pocket-vetoed by the governor 
in 1933. Prior to 1929, 12 states had enacted income tax 
laws. Hence there are now 21 states* having such laws 
and Montana enacted one which will go into effect unless 
voted on unfavorably in the November election. 

In 1931, 30 per cent of the average state’s revenues 
were obtained from gasoline and motor vehicle taxes 
which were eight per cent of the total tax collections of 
the country. Asa result of the depression there has been 
very little increase in these taxes but several states have 
provided for diversion of a portion to poor relief, educa- 
tion or the general fund. 

Repeal of prohibition opened up a source of revenue 
eagerly welcomed by the states. However 12. states® 
have decided to obtain profits rather than taxes by estab- 
lishing liquor authority plans. These plans are being 
actively sponsored in the other states which have adopted 
the license system of liquor control. License fees as well 
as excise taxes are the vogue. Beer taxes range from 
fifty cents to $4.65 per barrel but the usual tax is $1.00 
or $1.25. On hard liquors the taxes range from 40 
cents to $2.00 per gallon and on wines from nothing to 
$2.00 per gallon. The Tax Policy League points out 
(Bulletin No. 10, August, 1934) that “twenty-one states 
are still legally dry, eleven of them constitutionally so, 
and in three states nothing more potent than 3.2 beer can 
be sold. Meanwhile, the sale of bootleg liquor proceeds 
apace and the states are powerless to tax the business.” 
Efforts are being made toward repeal in most of these 
states. 

It is not possible to state the results of recent financial 
legislation because “statistics are not yet available on 
which to base an analysis of the extent to which the states 
have been financially successful in their intensive legis- 
lating for increased revenues. The determination of 
their success from the social and economic points of view 
is even more a question to be answered in the future 
rather than at present. Certainly, when the financial 
picture of the depression years has been completed, strik- 
ing changes will be apparent in the proportional sig- 
nificance of the different forms of state revenue. 
Whether these changes mean, on the whole, a fairer dis- 
tribution of tax burdens and a more scientific system of 
taxation is seriously open to question. One of the large 
public finance undertakings of the next decade may have 
to be clearing away the debris of much of the 1933-35 tax 
legislation.” 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to the development of 
a scientific system of taxation is a constitutional limita- 
tion on taxes. Seven states now have such a limitation. 
The National Association of Real Estate Boards is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to increase the number. 
The results of such limitation are, the Tax Policy League 
points out, that “they cripple a city’s revenue system, caus- 
ing it to curtail necessary government operations; they 
encourage resort to borowing, defaulting and juggling 
of assessment values; they force the adoption of new 
and hastily devised taxes, some of which are most un- 
desirable; and they weaken local initiative in budget 
making.” 

Wherever the uniformity clause, “all taxation shall be 
equal and uniform,” exists in a constitution it makes 
impossible the adoption of graduated net income taxes 


*Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

5 Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, Washington. 


and reform of the general property tax permitting classi- 
fication and taxation of different types of property at 
different rates or exempting buildings and other improve- 
ments and leaving the property tax to fall upon land value 
only. The result of the land value tax is to tax the 
speculator’s land at the maximum and the home owner’s 
land at the minimum. If the burden of taxation is to 
he more equitably shared, increasing reliance must be 
placed on income and inheritance taxes. The income tax 
is based upon ability to pay, is not shifted, does not dis- 
rupt business and is administratively workable. The 
inheritance tax takes account of the fact that society 
has contributed greatly to the building of large fortunes 
and has more claim to them than descendants or relatives 
who have contributed nothing. It is likely that in the 
long run more emphasis will be placed on inheritance 
taxes as a means of redistribution of wealth and income. 

If one regards government as a necessary evil he will 
be in sympathy with taxpayers’ leagues which have 
sprung up all over the country demanding drastic reduc- 
tion in local, state and federal taxes and advocating the 
abolition of many governmental services. Roy G. Blakey, 
professor of economics, University of Minnesota, in an 
address before the annual meeting of the Tax Policy 
League, January, 1934, declared that the present tax bill 
amounts to no more dollars than in 1929 but is much more 
burdensome because our incomes are less and our debts 
are fixed in terms of dollars regardless of their purchas- 
ing power. Furthermore, the tax burden is greatly 
affected by the amount of interest on public debt which 
must be paid. The habit of borrowing in order to shift 
to other generations the burden of paying a large part 
of the bill for current improvements has created a situa- 
tion where from 25 to 60 per cent of municipal budgets 
are needed to pay off past obligations and interest charges. 
Professor Blakey estimates that about 25 per cent of all 
present tax collections are used for this purpose. 

The debt of the federal government decreased from 
$26,594,000,000 in August, 1919, to* $16,185,000,000 in 
the mid-summer of 1930. By the end of the Hoover 
administration it had increased to over $20,000,000,000. 
By June 30, 1934, it had increased to about $27,000,- 
000,000. But Secretary Morgenthau pointed out on 
August 28, 1934, that assets in the form of a cash balance 
($1,800,000,000), profit resulting from the change in the 
gold content of the dollar ($2,800,000,000), and securities 
held by agencies in which the government has an interest 
($1,095,000,000) will reduce the total by more than $5,- 
695,000,000. Even though the total were not thus reduced 
the per capita debt in the United States would be only 
$214 compared to $696 in Great Britain, $262 in France 
and $124 in Italy. In the three last-named countries 
debts owed abroad are not included in the per capita 
figures, otherwise they would be increased considerably. 
The United States has no such debts. But it is estimated® 
that the local debt in the United States is about $20,000,- 
000,000 and that the national and local debt combined 
would be only $372 per capita. Comparable figures of 
the local debt in the other three countries are not available. 
Although our comparatively small per capita debt is no 
argument for increasing it, nevertheless it offers reassur- 
ing evidence that our resources have not been tested to 
the same degree as in the other countries. 

Among some business men much stress has been put 
on the claim that the tax burden has caused and is caus- 
ing the depression, although the tax burden in this coun- 
try is less than it is in leading European countries. The 


6 Charles Merz, “A Record Fiscal Year Ends,” New York 
Times, July 1, 1934. 
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National Industrial Conference Board (Bulletin April 20, 
1934) estimates that total tax payments in the United 
States ranged around 11 per cent of the national income 
from 1926 to 1929. In 1932, however, it increased to 
20.3 per cent, due mostly to the fact that the national 
income decreased. In the United Kingdom and France 
the ratio was over 25 per cent in 1931 and it is estimated 
that the ratio for the United Kingdom in 1932 was 28 
per cent. The ratio in Germany ranged from 20.2 per 
cent in 1930 to 21.9 in 1932. 

The tax burden as expressed by the per capita of total 
taxes (federal, state and local) also indicates that the 
United States is in a comparatively favorable position. 
The per capita reached a high point, $83.33 in 1930. By 
1932 it declined to $64.09, due mainly to the precipitate 
decrease in federal taxes (particularly income taxes and 
customs) from $28.15 in 1930 to $14.33 in 1932. Of 
the total ($64.09) local taxes absorbed $36.14 and state 
taxes $13.62. State and local taxes have been compara- 
tively stable. The per capita in the United Kingdom has 
ranged from $90.93 in 1926 to $94.96 in 1931. In France 
the per capita declined from $59.47 in 1929 to $54.26 in 
1932, in Germany from $54.88 in 1930 to $37.65 in 1932, 
while in the United Kingdom the per capita increased 
from $90.83 in 1929 to $93.85 in 1932. Thus in the 
United Kingdom the per capita has not only been con- 
sistently higher than in the other countries but it has been 
more stable due to the stress on maintaining a balanced 
budget. 

In view of the fact that dividends and wages declined 
many billions of dollars, due to the maladjustments of 
the economic system and four years of depression, any 
attempt to attribute the depression to the tax burden is 
far-fetched. Furthermore, not only is all the money that 
government receives paid out for goods and services 
which provide the people with indispensable utilities, but 
government purchases of goods and services furnish the 
business world wtih a large market. In fact, it is com- 
monly said that government (federal, state and local) is 
the largest single buyer in the market for many com- 
modities. 

The report of the Internal Revenue Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, shows that income taxes 
increased from $746,791,404 in 1933 to $817,025.339 in 
1934, or nine per cent, individual income taxes showing a 
greater increase than corporation taxes. Miscellaneous 
taxes (Agricultural Adjustment Taxes of about $370,- 
000,000 not included) increased from $873,047,820 to 
$1,483,790,969, or 70 per cent. Customs duties increased 
from $250,747.992 to about $325,000,000, or about 30 
per cent. Estate taxes increased from $28,693,061 to 
$103,985,288, or over 262 per cent. The Department 
points out that these increases “reflect not only differences 
in underlying business conditions affecting the bases for 
the various collections, but also changes in the tax sys- 
tem.” If such increases result from moderate improve- 
ment in the economic situation and added taxes, the in- 
dications are that it will not require a great increase in 
prosperity to yield sufficient revenue to liquidate the debts 
incurred for unemployment relief and aid to business. 

Experts in public finance point out that poor govern- 
ment is the most expensive of luxuries. No objection 
can be raised to providing government utilities at as low 
a cost as possible, unless the attempt to do so results in 
inefficiencies. Are cheap and inefficient schools, fire de- 
partments, policing, health services, poor streets, defective 
lighting, inadequate sewage disposal, and no garbage col- 
lection economical? Those who are best informed on 
government services point out that they are performed 
more cheaply, in spite of wastes and inefficiencies, than 
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they could be provided by private enterprise. For 
example, a private concern collecting garbage would have 
to keep track of the amount of service rendered each 
citizen, print thousands of bills, bear the expense of 
collection, pay dividends and probably much higher 
salaries than a city pays. Daniel W. Hoan, mayor of 
Milwaukee, points out that the president of the local 
street railway and light company received a salary of 
$96,000 in 1931, a sum greater than the combined salaries 
of the mayor and 32 heads of departments. 

In general, it may be said that many if not most of 
the services which government renders are delegated to 
government because of the unfavorable experiences in 
letting private enterprise operate them. For example, 
how would it serve our needs to have several companies 
delivering mail over the same territory, as milk is 
delivered? To the mill owner of a North Carolina town 
who pointed with pride to a tax rate of $13.00 per thou- 
sand compared to Milwaukee’s $25.96 per thousand 
Mayor Hoan replied that the honor for low tax rates 
goes to a little village in the Philippine Islands where 
each citizen pays one ounce of tobacco to the mayor 
whose “only function is to preside as chief potentate in 
the annual beauty contest.” As for Mayor Hoan his 
position is that “civilization may be judged by the amount 
of service that the people in a community demand, and 
what they can afford to pay for, and not by how low a 
tax rate they have. If we make claim for prestige among 
cities, it is because we give more public service for the 
dollar than any other city in the country, and we are 
doing so at a tax rate far below the average of American 
cities."7 The philosophy underlying this is that, given a 
tax system devised to levy in proportion to ability to pay, 
the main business of local, state and federal governments 
is to provide services which no other agencies can be 
trusted to furnish. 


“The Social Frontier” 


The first issue of a new educational journal bearing 
the above caption with a secondary title, a Journal of 
Educational Criticism and Reconstruction, has just ap- 
peared. The editor is Dr. George S. Counts, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University and the associate editors 
are Mordecai Grossman and Norman Woelfel. It is a 
non-profit venture whose board of directors is composed 
of a number of educators, among whom are: Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick, chairman ; John Dewey, E. C. Lindeman, Jesse 
H. Newlon, Harry A. Overstreet and Harold Rugg. 

In introducing the Journal Professor Kilpatrick says : 
“Its founding is definitely related to the new spirit of 
creative social inquiry which has been apparent among 
American educators and teachers during the past three 
or four years. If the hopes of its founders are to be 
realized, this new journal must become the expressive 
medium of those members of the teaching profession who 
believe that education has an important, even strategic. 
role to play in the reconstruction of American society.” 
It is intended that the present board of directors should 
be merely a “nucleus in the enterprise.” An effort will 
be made to include in the membership “men and women 
representative of education and the related professional 
and cultural fields from other sections of the country.” 
It is also planned to have a board of contributing editors 
that will be nationally representative. 

In the leading editorial, headed “Orientation,” Dr. Counts 
says that the American people must now “choose whether 
the great tradition of democracy is to pass away with 


TDaniel W. Hoan, Taxes and Tax Dodgers. Chicago, Socialist 
Party of America, 1933, p. 3. 
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the individualistic economy-to which it has been linked 
historically or is to undergo the transformation necessary 
for survival in an age of close economic interdependence.” 
The new journal, he says, accepts the social analysis out- 
lined in the Conclusions and Recommendations, Report 
on the Social Studies of the Commission of the American 
Historical Association. It assumes that “the age of in- 
dividualism in economy is closing and that an age marked 
by close integration of social life and by collective plan- 
ning and control is opening. For weal or woe it accepts 
as irrevocable this deliverance of the historical process.” 

In addition to editorials the first issue contains articles 
by John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, Henry P. Fairchild, 
Sidney Hook, Goodwin Watson, and books reviewed by 
Nathan Reich and the associate editors. The journal is 
a monthly publication, October through June. Sub- 
scription price, $2.00. Office, 66 West 88th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

In the Current Periodicals 


Round Table. September, 1934. 


“The Future of the Colonial Trusteeship.”—The old theory in re- 
gard to the British colonies was that the interest of the colony 
was “the government's over-riding concern.” The postwar theory 
seems to be that of partnership, rather than trusteeship. Since 
the colonies have no power to decide questions for themselves 
responsibility rests with Parliament and, finally, with the British 
people. But in the application of “imperial preference” to the 
colonies there has been no discussion of the interests of the 
colonies. The successful administration of the colonies “depends, 
and will increasingly depend as time passes, on the sympathy and 
cooperation of the native peoples.” 


“Navies and the Pacific.” Experience has shown that agree- 
ments on armaments are only possible if political agreement has 
first been reached. If the United States and Great Britain can 
agree about their Pacific policy and their attitude under the Kellogg 
Pact, and if the nations of the British commonwealth can agree 
on a common policy and “upon the steps that each is to take to 
make it effective,” they can prevent a successful war in the Pacific 
and “exert a decisive influence for peace and fair dealing wherever 
war or aggression threatens the peace of the world.” If not, 
war is certain sooner or later. 


“Crisis in the Canadian Constitution.’—The British North 
America Act of 1867 is still the Canadian constitution, but there 
have been “far-reaching changes” as a result of the Imperial 
Conference of 1930 and the Statute of Westminster. The North 
America Act no longer seems “a sacred and inviolable instrument.” 
Canadians are now called upon to choose whether to “continue as 
a loose league of ‘sovereign’ provinces, . . . surviving legally in 
order to break culturally and economically” or to recognize that 
the nation must not be “sacrificed at a constitutional altar.” 


Modern Monthly. September, 1934. 

Charles A. Beard. In a symposium: “Will Fascism Come to 
America.”—Dr. Beard offers the following definition of fascism: 
“In my thinking, fascism is a dictatorship, and a dictatorship is 
an authority possessing irresponsible power for an_ indefinite 
period—an authority that cannot be ousted by any electoral or 
head counting process, but only by violence. Such, in my view, 
is fascism as structure. As function, fascism is an effort to freeze 
the economic crisis arising from the application of great tech- 
nology—to freeze it by the pressure of military force sustained 
openly or tacitly by the middle classes.” 


Harper’s Magazine. October, 1934. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. ‘An American Comes Home.”—Impressions 
of the spiritual condition of the common run of American people 


against a background of ten years in Europe. Mr. Lewisohn finds 
“in our people and our polity, in the character of our very errors 
and failures, in our temper and in our attempts, . . . the precise 
kind of virtue . . . that makes for humane civilization.” The 
“triumphant virtue” of the American system and tradition lies in 
its ability “to introduce fundamental changes in the economic 
system and at the same time to guard the civic and the meta- 
physical liberties without which life is unendurable.” 


Huxley, Julian. “If I Were Dictator."—Excerpts from the 
writer’s forthcoming book, outlining his plan for realization of 
life’s potentialities through social organization based on scientific 
knowledge. It is possible to employ the “procedure of experimental 
testing in affairs just as extensively, if not so rigorously, as in 
the laboratory.” The matters here touched upon include restric- 
tion and modification of “the prime incentive of providing profit 
on private capital”; utilization of the findings of medical science; 
education which will prevent the “present waste of potential life”; 
promotion of health based on research into its relation to efficiency, 
the liquor traffic, birth control and housing; town planning; re- 
form of marriage and divorce laws; and development of leisure 
through a system of civic conscription. 


Haldane, J. B. S. “In Defense of Cain.”—Interesting comment 
on the maxim, “The old order changeth,” and the need for fresh 
moral and social ideas in coping with the new. 


School and Society. October 6, 1934. | (Educational Events). 

Quoting Professor Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard University.— 
The Adult Education Council of Greater Boston in cooperation 
with the University Film Service and the Fine Arts Theatre is 
developing a project aimed at increasing appreciation of good 
films. “We are not interested in selecting pictures merely because 
they will not offend; we are interested in pictures that will be 
enlightening as well as entertaining.” 


Yale University is giving special attention to provision for 
superior students. The freshman class of 775 includes the highest 
ranking scholars from 34 leading secondary schools; 163 of these 
ranked in the highest tenth of their classes. The purpose is to 
provide superior students a curriculum commensurate with their 
abilities. It is a move in the direction of breaking “the academic 
lock step.” 


School and Society. October 13, 1934. (Educational Events). 


President Conant of Harvard in declining Dr. Hanfstaengl’s offer 
of a $1,000 scholarship wrote as follows:+ “We are unwilling to 
accept a gift from one who has been so closely associated with 
the leadership of a political party which has inflicted damage on 
the universities throughout the world. 


Womans Press. October, 1934. 

Fisher, Galen M. “A more Excellent Way.’—Both East and 
West are to blame for the unfriendliness between Japan and the 
United States. Americans should “recognize the moral astigmatism 
in our own eye; realize the deeper reasons for the feelings and 
acts of the Japanese people in reaction against western unselfish- 
ness, and set ourselves as Christians and as a nation to apply the 
sovereign but neglected remedy of love.” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. September, 1934. 

“The Shadow of War.”—A symposium on different aspects of 
the international situation by authorities in the different fields. 
The subjects discussed include the significance for today of the 
war-guilt question; freedom of the seas; nationalism in Nazi 
Germany, Italy, Russia; the armaments industry; conditions in 
the Far East; nationalism in the press, motion pictures, radio, and 
schools; the factors making for world peace such as the League 
of Nations, the World Court and other international organiza- 
tions, the churches, the peace movement, the cost of war; and the 
new balance of power in Europe. 
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